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•  Trends  and  issues 


Modernizing  obsolete  post  offiees  takes  pri¬ 
ority  over  the  modernization  of  obsolete  schools.  This 
is  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  decision  by 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  to  press  a  two-billion- 
dollar  plan  to  improve  post  offices— just  one  month 
after  the  same  Administration  withdrew  its  proposal 
for  school  construction  aid  in  1958.  The  plan  was 
placed  before  Congress  last  week  by  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Summerfield,  at  the  direction  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Washington  officials  described  the  program 
as  one  measure  against  recession. 

An  tho  January  nnemployment  figure  rose 
to  4,500,000,  Democrats  in  Congress  saw  in  this  figure 
a  challenge  for  Government  action.  Lower  interest 
rates,  public  works,  greater  outlays  of  Federal  dollars 
—these  are  among  remedies  proposed  to  halt  the  eco¬ 
nomic  slump.  Each  of  these  actions,  if  taken,  could 
carry  some  benefit  for  education.  Lower  rates  for 
school  borrowing,  U.  S.  and  state-financed  school  con¬ 
struction,  larger  Federal  wants  for  proposed  aid  to 
education  may  give  school  authorities  temporary  re¬ 
lief.  The  threatened  recession  also  adds  new  strength 
to  the  argument  that  teachers  be  given  tax  relief,  by 
making  deductible  ej^penses  for  professional  study. 
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The  racial  iutegratiou  issue  may  burst  into 
flames  in  Congress,  if  Senator  Paul  Douglas  (D-Ill.) 
pushes  for  action  on  his  proposal  to  speed  up  de¬ 
segregation  in  the  public  schools.  The  plan,  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  bill  cosponsored  by  12  other  Senators, 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  additional  power  to 
seek  court  action  to  get  compliance  with  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  decision.  It  would  also  provide  Fed¬ 
eral  grants  to  states  and  school  districts  to  enable 
them  to  set  up  “public  understanding  plans”  for  in¬ 
tegration,  and  to  improve  and  enlarge  school  facilities 
required  by  ending  segregation. 

A  major  chauge  iu  directiou  may  lie  ahead 
for  American  high  schools.  This  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  recent  conference  in  Washington  on  the  Aca¬ 
demically  Talented  Pupil  in  the  American  Secondary 
School  (February  6-8).  Headed  by  Dr.  James  B.  Con- 
ant,  sponsored  by  the  NEA  and  paid  for  by  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Corp.,  the  200  invited  educators  got  down  to 
business  in  a  hurry— their  object:  how  to  identify  and 
educate  the  Academically  Talented.  Since,  as  Lyle 
Spencer  pointed  out,  less  than  five  per  cent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  high  schools  employ  systematic  programs  to  en¬ 
courage  superior  students  to  develop  their  academic 
piotential,  and  in  view  of  the  heavy  pressures  now  be¬ 
ing  brought  against  the  public  schools  to  “do  some¬ 
thing,”  many  educators  present  felt  the  conference 
was  more  than  timely. 

Conference  members  agreed  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  an  appropriate  program  that  would  fit  the 
needs  of  able  students  were  too  complex  to  yield  to 
an  easy  or  quick  solution  that  would  apply  to  all  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Development  of  academic  talent,  as 
A.  Harry  Passow  emphasized,  is  a  long  term  process. 
(A  report  on  the  conference  will  be  carried  in  Ae  next 
issue  of  Education  Summary. ) 


IN  THIS  ISSUE:  Dr.  Seuss  reveals  how  he 
wrote  The  Cat  in  the  Hat,  the  best  selling  be¬ 
ginning  reader  for  primary  grades. 
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•  Administration 

What  are  onr  schools  trying  to  do?  This  was 
the  question  in  Westport,  Conn,,  last  year  when  rising 
costs,  increased  enrollments  and  less  than  adequate 
facilities  plagued  the  local  Board  of  Education.  A 
citizen  committee.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  School 
Aims,  was  established  to  set  up  community  guide  lines 
for  the  Board.  The  last  formulated  guide  lines  in 
Westport  were  in  1947.  The  committee  met  every  week 
during  the  late  fall,  winter  and  spring,  with  the  school 
staff  serving  as  consultants.  When  pertinent  factors 
were  isolated,  the  committee  took  them  to  other  local 
groups  for  consultation  and  agreement. 

The  result  was  a  general  statement  of  aims,  and  10 
specific  school  objectives  as  a  guide  for  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  10  objectives: 

1.  To  furnish  adequate  outlets  for  communications 
between  parents  and  schools,  between  children  and 
schools,  and  between  children  and  responsible  adults 
of  the  community. 

2.  To  equip  all  students  with  such  basic  manual 
skills  as  typewriting  and  safe  automobile  driving. 

3.  To  provide  a  disciplined  environment  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  development  of  maximum  individual  po¬ 
tential. 

4.  To  provide  a  well-rounded  physical  education 
program. 

5.  To  satisfy  the  desire  to  create  and  to  stimulate 
the  latent  expressive  and  manual  talents  of  pupils. 

6.  To  encourage  and  assist  the  community  as  a 
whole  to  assume  responsibility  for  its  children  s  edu¬ 
cation. 

7.  To  provide  opportunities  for  our  teachers  to 
make  the  most  of  their  creative  and  teaching  talents. 

8.  To  assist  parents  in  comprehending  the  rapid 
changes  in  educational  techniques. 

9.  To  provide  for  suflBcient  flexibility  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  SO  that  students  may  meet  new  conditions  in 
local,  national  and  international  fields  of  learning,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  recent  dramatic  changes  in 
math  and  the  sciences. 

10.  To  provide  a  system  of  constant  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum. 

The  broad  aims  called  for  development  of  the  po¬ 
tential  of  each  Westport  child,  including  a  sound  and 
thorough  training  in  the  basic  subjects,  the  inculcation 
of  a  respect  for  learning,  good  preparation  for  college 
and  opportunities  for  individuality  and  creative  think¬ 
ing. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  now  formulating  its  edu¬ 
cational  program,  with  the  Committee’s  report  at 
hand. 

Don’t  try  to  fight  critics  with  words,  invite 
them  in  to  see  your  school  in  action,  writes  H.  L. 
Shibler,  general  superintendent,  Indianapolis  Public 

Schools,  in  the  January  Your  Schools  and  You.  He 
points  out  that  the  wave  of  criticism  of  the  public 
schools  will  not  stop  in  1958,  but  rather  will  increase. 

The  question  we  must  answer,  he  says,  is  this:  Do 
we  want  less  public  interest  and  thus  less  criticism  or 
more  of  both?  Since  the  public  schools  belong  to  the 
people,  and  the  success  or  the  public  school  program 


depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  their  cooperation, 
there  is  no  choice  but  the  latter. 

“We  must  convince  the  people  that  they  should  take 
the  word  of  no  one  but  see  for  themselves  what  their 
schools  are  doing.  Let  the  critics  rant  and  rave  and 
spew  their  opinions  wildly.  Let  them  clench  their 
fists  and  throw  their  arms  up  and  bellow.  But  when 
your  neighbors  say  to  you:  ’ You’re  a  teacher.  Is  this 
all  true?’  Tell  them  the  door  to  your  school  (and  all 
other  public  schools)  is  always  open. 

“Ask  them  to  come  see  for  themselves  whether 
Johnny  can  add  and  subtract.  Tell  them  to  come  hear 
Susie  read.  Ask  them  to  judge  for  themselves  whether 
their  schools  are  spending  too  much  time  on  ‘non- 
essentials.’  But  ask  them  not  to  judge  until  they  have 
seen  for  themselves.” 


]¥EW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING... 

America  as  a  Civilization,  by  Max  Lemer,  is  sub¬ 
titled  “Life  and  Thought  in  the  United  States 
Today.”  A  highly  complex  inquiry  into  the  es¬ 
sential  nature  of  American  civilization  and  its 
relation  to  the  contemporary  world,  it  strives  to 
establish  the  principal  influences  that  have  cre¬ 
ated  what  is  known  as  the  American  point  of  view, 
the  integrated  pattern  of  the  Nation.  Lemer 
attempts  to  strip  away  the  sentimental  haze,  the 
stereotypes  of  our  heritage— what  we  believe  un¬ 
thinkingly  to  be  our  heritage— to  reveal  the  well- 
springs  of  our  vitality  for  expansion  and  change. 
He  has  set  up  many  provocative  and  challenging 
concepts  that  are,  at  the  least,  stimulating  read¬ 
ing.  Unfortunately,  for  a  book  over  1000  pages 
in  length,  the  individual  page  is  set  with  overly 
fine  print  that  is  difficult  and  monotonous  to 
read  From:  Simon  and  Schuster,  630  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.  20.  1036pp.  $10.00. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

Let’s  look  at  oar  schools,  as  the  President  sug¬ 
gests,  and  see  who  is  to  blame  for  their  so-called 
failure,  says  Philip  Rothman,  Director  of  Student 
Teaching  at  Antioch  College.  In  the  January  Antioch 
Notes,  he  has  set  up  a  list  of  questions  to  be  answered 
before  any  final  assessment.  His  questions: 

1.  Does  your  school  have  a  full  staff  of  qualified 
mathematics  and  science  teachers? 

2.  How  much  money  do  these  teachers  earn  each 
year?  (Do  they,  by  any  chance,  earn  enough  to  pay 
for  a  college  education  in  mathematics  or  science  for 
their  own  children?) 

3.  How  large  are  the  classes  they  teach,  and  how 
many  classes  a  day  do  they  teach? 

4.  What  facilities  do  they  have  for  classroom  and 
laboratory  instruction? 
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5.  What  opportunities  are  provided  for  teachers  to 
continue  their  education  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
changing  aspects  of  today’s  science? 

6.  What  kinds  of  special  services,  guidance  coun¬ 
selors,  vocational  advisers  and  remedial  specialists  are 
available  to  back  up  classroom  teachers? 

7.  How  many  tasks,  such  as  hall  duty,  lunchroom 
duty,  study  hall  duty,  are  they  responsible  for  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  classroom  teaching? 

8.  What  kind  of  respect  and  status  does  your  com¬ 
munity  give  them?  (Would  you  like  your  sons  and 
daughters  to  have  their  jobs?) 

9.  Have  the  teachers  been  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  qualifications  to  teach  their  subject,  or  have  fac¬ 
tors  of  race,  politics  or  religion  interfered? 

10.  Are  the  teachers  free  to  teach  what  they  know 
and  believe,  using  the  materials  and  books  that  they 
deem  best? 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


How  can  in-jscrvice  math  teachers  bring 
both  their  math  programs  and  their  teaching  up  to 
the  highest  possible  standards,  asks  Howard  F.  Fehr, 
professor  of  Mathematics,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia,  in  the  February  Teachers  College  Record.  Many 
teachers  are  convinced  that  arguments  for  curricula 
reform  are  valid,  and  that  modernization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  not  only  in  order  but  overdue. 

Only  a  small  per  cent  of  our  present  teachers  can 
possibly  have  had  up-to-date  training  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter  required  for  the  task.  As  a  consequence,  many 
teachers  are  asking,  “What  is  modem  mathematics? 
Where  can  we  leam  it?  How  can  we  use  it  in  our 
classes?” 

New  materials  must  be  made  available  for  class¬ 
room  teachers,  new  or  greatly  revised  textbooks  must 
be  written,  and  manuals  for  teachers  must  be  pro¬ 
vided,  Dr.  Fehr  says. 

However,  the  immediate  concern  of  teachers  is  the 
study  and  acquisition  of  mathematical  knowledge  in 
the  following  areas: 

1.  Modem  analysis,  including  the  contemporary 
concepts  of  variable,  function,  relation,  coordinates 
and  lattices,  sentences  and  inequalities. 

2.  Modem  algebra,  including  the  basic  theory  of 
sets,  groups,  rings,  fields,  matrices,  linear  algebra  and 
vector  space. 

3.  Modem  geometry  as  a  set  of  transformation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  basic  stmcture  and  elements  of  projective, 
aflBne,  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  geometries  as 
well  as  finite  systems. 

4.  Symbolic  logic,  including  the  contemporary 
theory  of  axiomatics  and  natiu'e  of  mathematical 
proof. 

5.  Probability,  from  a  set-theoretic  approach,  in¬ 
cluding  the  study  of  trees,  partitioning,  combinatorial 
analysis  and  continuous,  as  well  as  discrete,  data. 

6.  Statistics,  both  descriptive  and  inferential,  in¬ 
cluding  sampling  theory,  tests  of  hypotheses,  tests  of 
significance  and  design  of  experiments. 


THE  WASTE  OF  BRAIN  POWER 

(The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  fact  sheet  re¬ 
leased  by  HEW  Secretary  Marion  B.  Folsom  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  as  background  for  Federal 
Government  proposals  to  set  up  s^olarships  for  aca¬ 
demically  talented  young  Americans.) 

Thousands  of  America’s  best  young  minds— po¬ 
tential  scientists,  teachers  and  leaders  in  many 
fields— are  foreclosed  from  college  training  each 
year. 

A  number  of  studies  have  shown  the  serious 
dimensions  of  this  problem.  They  show  many 
students  in  the  top  of  their  classes  drop  out  of 
high  school  before  graduation,  or  do  not  go  to 
college  after  graduation. 

One  study  concludes  that  probably  one-half  of 
the  top  30%  of  the  Nation’s  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  do  not  go  on  to  college.  The  number  of  top 
graduates  who  end  their  education  with  their 
high  school  diploma  each  year  was  estimated  at 
120,000  to  200,000. 

TTiis  study  was  made  under  a  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  It  was 
based  upon  returns  of  a  questionnaire  from  ap¬ 
proximately  60,000  high  school  seniors  and  jun¬ 
iors  in  478  representative  high  schools  in  the 
spring  of  1955. 

“Higher  education  is  still  losing  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  to^  30%  or  so  of  the  Nation’s  high 
school  seniors,^  this  report  states.  “Each  year, 
apparently,  between  60,000  and  100,000  highly 
able  secondary  school  graduates  with  aptitude 
and  interest  for  college  fail  to  continue  their 
education  for  financial  reasons.  Another  group 
of  similar  size  and  ability  lack  the  interest  or 
motivation  for  college. 

“This  is  a  serious  waste  of  intellectual  resourc¬ 
es  which  should  not  be  overshadowed  by  the 
rising  tide  of  college  enroUments,”  the  study  con¬ 
cludes. 

A  second  study,  also  made  in  the  spring  of 
1955  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  under  a 
National  Science  Foundation  grant,  concerned 
the  college  and  career  plans  of  10,000  high 
school  seniors  in  the  top  30%  of  academic  apti¬ 
tude.  Of  this  group  of  superior  students,  80%  of 
the  boys  and  70%  of  the  girls  reported  that  they 
would  like  to  go  to  college.  Of  those  who 
originally  were  not  interested  in  continuing  their 
education,  four-fifths  indicated  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  go  on  to  college  if  they  had  scholarships. 

This  report  concludes:  “The  fact  that  a  very 
large  number  of  able  students  without  college 
plans  would  be  willing  to  go  to  college  if  given  a 
scholarship  surely  inmcates  that  many  students 
do  not  have  college  plans  simply  because  they 
have  never  been  able  to  view  college  as  being  a 
reasonable  prospect.  Given  a  way  to  pay  their 
expenses,  their  plans  would  apparently  readily 
change;  given  the  assurance  early  in  their  school 
career  that  college  is  financially  attainable,  they 
might  include  in  their  courses  the  science,  math¬ 
ematics  and  English  needed  to  make  it  a  reality.” 
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•  The  Profession 


•  The  Math  Program 


Retired  teachers  in  Indiana  have  now  be¬ 
come  property  owners.  In  December,  the  newly  in¬ 
corporated  Indiana  Retired  Teachers  Community 
bought  46  acres  of  land  south  of  Greenwood,  Ind.  ( 10 
miles  south  of  Indianapolis  on  U.S.  31). 

The  new  property  will  be  the  site  of  a  modern, 
centrally  located,  retired  teachers’  community,  built 
in  a  prevailing  ranch-type  architecture. 

The  new  50-unit  community  will  be  financed  and 
built  largely  by  retired  teachers,  each  unit  being 
financed  by  a  payment  from  each  member  desiring  a 
unit  and  the  floating  of  a  temporary  loan,  possibly 
an  FHA  loan. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Should  parents  encourage  a  recklessness 

in  their  sons  and  daughters?  Yes,  says  John  W.  Gard¬ 
ner,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in  the 
Corporation’s  Annual  Report  for  1957.  Unfortunately, 
parents  are  profoundly  and  incurably  unadventurous 
for  their  children.  Faced  with  decisions,  they  favor 
the  conventional  over  the  unconventional,  the  easy 
over  the  difficult,  the  secure  over  the  risky  for  their 
children. 

However,  Mr.  Gardner  points  out,  parents  should 
be  persuaded  to  take  a  more  hospitable  view  of  ex¬ 
perimentation.  They  cannot  blueprint  the  future  for 
their  children.  They  cannot  wind  them  up  like  eight- 
day  clocks  and  leave  tliem  ticking.  The  best-laid 
plans  may  offer  the  smallest  opportunity  for  growth. 
Many  of  the  most  important  lessons  learned  in  the 
course  of  any  life  grow  out  of  the  mistakes,  the  re¬ 
treats  and  the  seemingly  unprofitable  meandering. 

“We  shall  have  lost  sometning  valuable  in  human 
experience  if  we  ever  become  so  efficient  that  we  can 
unfailingly  set  every  youngster  on  the  path  that  he 
will  travel  for  the  rest  of  his  life  by  the  time  he  leaves 
high  school,”  Gardner  emphasizes. 

Parents  should  not  assume  that  the  only  possible 
objectives  for  their  sons  and  daughters  are  comfort 
and  security.  They  should  be  hospitable  to  the  vital¬ 
ity  that  expresses  itself  in  chance-taking.  They  should 
accept  cheerfully  and  admiringly  those  deep  convic¬ 
tions  that  lead  young  people  into  some  of  the  least 
profitable  but  more  challenging  careers. 

Above  all,  they  should  be  somewhat  humble  about 
their  capacity  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  young¬ 
ster.  In  equipping  him  for  the  years  ahead  they 
would  do  well  to  confess  their  profound  incapacity  to 
predict  the  future  of  our  own  society  or  the  future 
of  the  world. 

It  follows  that  they  must  begin  very  early  helping 
their  youngster  to  “pack  his  bag”  for  an  unknown 
future.  If  they  equip  him  as  he  should  be  equipped 
for  such  a  perilous  journey  —  with  fortitude  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  learn,  with  imagination  and  good  sense, 
and  with  all  the  other  abiding  values  —  they  can  send 
him  off  without  too  precise  Imowledge  of  his  ultimate 
destiny. 


Put  the  pins  in  elementary  arithmetic, 

writes  Chauncey  F.  Benton,  principal  of  the  Plaza 
School  in  Baldwin,  N.  Y.,  in  the  February  School  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  The  arithmetic  program  in  the  elementary 
school  is  fundamental  in  establishing  the  foundations 
for  higher  mathematical  leanings.  The  quality  of  the 
math  program  currently  provided  in  our  schools  will 
considerably  inffuence  our  future  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  and  possible  survival,  he  points  out. 

He  lists  20  questions  to  think  about  in  connection 
with  the  arithmetic  program  in  any  one  elementary 
school.  Among  these  20  questions: 

—  Are  the  objectives  of  the  arithmetic  program  for 
your  school  clearly  understood  by  your  teachers? 

—  Are  your  classroom  teachers  teaching  arithmetic 

meaningfully? 

—  Is  proper  emphasis  given  to  teaching  understandings 
of  the  number  system,  so  that  children  can  handle 
number  relationships  easily? 

—  Do  your  teachers  stress  problem-solving  activities 
from  the  time  the  child  enters  school  until  he  leaves, 
fitting  the  type  and  make-up  of  the  problem  to  each 
specific  age  group?  Do  problems  evolve  from 
meaningful  real-life  situations? 

—  Is  the  same  arithmetic  language  used  through  all 
grades  to  help  lessen  confusion  in  the  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren?  Are  the  basic  methods  used  for  different 
processes  similar  throughout  all  grades? 

—  Do  your  teachers  provide  sufficient  arithmetic  en¬ 
richment  activities  for  the  above  average  and  gifted 
children  in  their  classes? 


STVDEIVT  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

I  have  just  completed  my  first  year  of  college 
and  I  am  now  able  to  see  what  I  should  have 
seen,  or  should  have  been  shown,  in  high  school. 
School  is  not  just  attending  classes  and  doing  the 
required  amount  of  homework,  which  usually  in 
high  school  is  not  very  much. 

I  only  wish  that  high  school  teachers  had  made 
me  do  more  work,  read  more  books  and  think 
more  for  myself.  Instead,  everything  was  fed  to 
me.  I  was  on  the  receiving  end  and  had  nothing 
to  give  in  return. 

Now  I  am  suffering  as  a  result  of  this  failure. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  am  glad  this  deficiency  has 
been  brought  home  to  me.  It  is  hard  to  form 
new  working  habits  all  over  again  but  in  the 
final  outcome  I  know  I  will  be  a  happier  and 
more  enriched  person. 

Judy  Maker. 

New  York,  February  9,  1958. 
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Education  Sununary  •  March  5,  1958 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  BOOK  FOR 
BEGINNING  READERS . . . 

By  Dr.  Seuss 

(Dr.  Seuss  has  written  a  number  of  wonderfully  zany  books 
that  children  love.  The  book  in  question,  The  Cat  in  the  Hat 
(Random  House,  1957),  was  written  using  only  the  223  words 
on  the  McKee  Word  List  (Houghton  Mifflin).  Dr.  Seuss  says 
that  his  experience  “can  only  be  described  as  not  dissimilar 
to  that  of  being  lost  with  a  witch  in  a  tunnel  of  love.”  This 
article,  “How  Orlo  Got  His  Book,”  in  unabridged  form,  first 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  Section  for 
November  17,  1957.  “Orlo”  is  Dr.  Seuss’s  translation  of  the 
name  “Johnny”  —  in  other  words,  the  average  school  kid.) 

...  In  writing  for  kids  of  the  middle  first  grade,  the 
writer  gets  his  first  ghastly  shock  when  he  learns  about 
a  diabolical  little  thing  known  as  “The  List.”  School 
book  publishing  houses  all  have  little  lists.  Lists  of 
words  that  kids  can  be  expected  to  read,  at  various 
stages  in  their  progress  through  the  elementary  grades. 

How  they  compile  these  lists  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
But  somehow  or  other  .  .  .  with  divining  rods  or  some¬ 
thing  .  .  .  they’ve  figured  out  the  number  of  words 
that  a  teacher  can  ram  into  the  average  child’s  noodle. 
(Also  the  approximate  dates  on  which  these  rammings 
should  take  place.) 

Poor  Orlo!  At  the  age  of  &A,  his  noodle  has  scarcely 
been  rammed  at  all! 

He  can,  of  course,  recognize  some  1500  spoken 
words  when  they  enter  his  head  through  the  holes  in 
his  ears.  But  printed  words  .  .  .  ugh!  He  can  recog¬ 
nize  only  about  300  when  they  try  to  get  into  his 
head  through  his  eyes.  All  the  other  printed  words  in 
the  world  all  look,  to  Orlo,  like  Appomatox. 

And  there  I  was,  in  my  shining  armor,  with  my  feet 
nailed  down  to  a  pathetic  little  vocabulary  that  I 
swear  my  Irish  setter  could  master. 

After  the  first  couple  of  hours  of  staring  at  my  Word 
List,  I  did  discover  a  few  words  that  might  come  in 
handy  in  writing  a  story.  Words  like  am  and  are  and 
is.  But  when  you  want  to  thrill  the  pants  off  a  rhinoc¬ 
eros  hunter  (like  Orlo),  that  takes  a  bit  of  doing  with 
words  like  daddy  and  kitten  and  pot. 

After  the  first  few  weeks,  I  was  still  looking  for  a 
subject  to  write  about.  Then,  suddenly,  one  night,  I 
dreamed  the  answer.  Two  simple  little  romantic 
words!  Every  last  kid  in  the  U.  S.  knew  them!  They 
were  even  printed  on  kindergarten  building  blocks! 

I  leapt  from  my  beddie  house.  I  rushed  for  my 
typewriter.  Even  before  I  got  there,  my  happy  fingers 
were  already  ^ing  in  the  air.  “The  Queen  Zebra” 
was  the  title  of  my  story! 

No  Qs  and  Zs 

I  had  dashed  off  32  red  hot  pages  when,  suddenly. 
I  felt  sort  of  all-over  queasv.  Out  of  the  corners  of 
my  eyes,  I  snuck  a  look  at  tne  Word  List.  Queen  and 
Zebra  weren’t  there  after  all! 

Then  to  make  things  even  more  befuddling,  I  no¬ 
ticed  something  new  that  had  escaped  my  attention 
up  to  now.  Maybe  the  letters  Q  and  Z  were  perfectly 
kosher  in  kindergarten,  but  there  were  no  Q  and  Z 
words  on  mv  first-grade  list  whatever.  Q  and  Z  had 
been  purgea  and  sent  to  Siberia) 


Befuddled?  At  the  end  ot  the  first  four  months,  my 
Befuddlement  Index  had  zoomed  so  high  that  my  be- 
fuddlement  thermometer  blew  up  in  my  mouth.  I  was 
now  trying  to  sweat  out  a  story  about  a  bird  ...  at  the 
same  time  refraining  from  using  the  word  bird.  (The 
list,  you  see,  declares  a  permanent  closed  season.) 

But  wing  was  on  the  List.  And  thing  was  on  the 
List.  So  I  COULD  write  about  a  bird  IF  I  called  the 
bird  a  WING  THING!  And  then  I  discovered  that  I 
could  use  the  word  fly!  Now,  at  last,  I  could  really  be 
moving!  This  enaoled  me  to  write  one  sentence. 
That  first  sentence  was  also  the  last  sentence  of  that 
story.  After  six  weeks  of  trying  to  get  my  wing  thing 
off  the  ground  and  into  the  sky,  I  had  to  give  up  due 
to  numerous  unbelievable  reasons.  Ground  and  sky 
were  both  taboo.  Furthermore,  my  wing  thing 
couldn’t  have  legs  or  a  beak  or  a  tdil.  Not  even  a  foot! 
And  she  couldn’t  lay  eggs.  Because  eggs,  according  to 
the  Word  List,  are  to  be  eaten,  not  read. 

At  this  point,  in  order  to  get  control  of  my  emotions, 
I  spent  half  a  year  working  in  my  Uncle  George’s 
coal  mine. 


From  The  Cat  in  the  Hat,  copyright  1957. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Random  House  and  the  author. 

When  I  came  up,  I  solved  my  problem  by  writing 
The  Cat  in  the  Hat.  How  I  did  this  is  no  trade  secret. 
The  method  I  used  is  the  same  method  you  use  when 
you  sit  down  to  make  apple  stroodle  without  stroodles. 

You  forget  all  about  time.  You  go  to  work  with 
what  you  have!  You  take  your  limited,  uninteresting 
ingredients  ( in  my  case  223  words )  and  day  and  night, 
month  after  month,  you  mix  them  up  into  thousands  of 
different  combinations.  You  bake  a  batch.  You  taste 
it.  Then  you  hurl  it  out  of  the  window.  Until  finally 
one  night,  when  it  is  darkest  just  before  dawn,  a  plaus¬ 
ible  stroodle-less  stroodle  begins  to  take  shape  before 
your  eyes! 

Since  “The  Cat”  I’ve  been  trying  to  invent  some 
easier  method.  But  I’m  afraid  the  above  procedure 
will  always  be  par  for  the  course.  At  least  it  will  be 
just  as  long  as  the  course  is  laid  out  on  a  Word  List. 
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•  Guidance 


Why  is  junior  high  guidance  so  important? 

asked  Mr.  William  J.  Ferguson  of  his  faculty  at  Paul 
Revere  Junior  High  School  in  Los  Angeles.  Summariz¬ 
ing  his  speech  in  the  January  Los  Angeles  School 
Journal,  he  gave  four  reasons  why  guidance  is  impor¬ 
tant: 

1.  The  nature  of  the  junior  high  school  pupil  is 
such  that  he  requires  guidance  because  he  is  young, 
immature  and  changeable.  The  fact  that  he  can  be 
changed  provides  one  of  the  real  opportunities  and 
challenges  of  junior  high  teaching. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  junior  high  school  is  explora¬ 
tion.  Exploration  of  anything  requires  guidance.  Aim¬ 
less  and  purposeless  wandering,  gets  the  explorer  no¬ 
where. 

3.  The  junior  high  period  is  a  time  for  choice¬ 
making.  Among  these  decisions  are: 

—  Good  or  bad  study  habits  will  be  formed. 

—  Selection  of  a  senior  high  curriculum  will  be  made. 

—  Moral  standards  of  one  kind  or  another  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  or  fixed. 

—  Social  and  personality  habits  will  be  formed. 

—  Patterns  of  behavior,  individually  and  as  members 
of  groups,  will  emerge  and  take  more  or  less  per¬ 
manent  form. 

4.  Preoccupation  with  subject-matter  content  can 
blind  the  teacher  to  the  pupils  as  growing,  maturing, 
changing  individuals. 

Finally,  Mr.  Ferguson  said,  guidance  can’t  just  be 
taught.  Subject  matter  is  important,  but  it  must  not 
blind  the  teacher  to  the  awareness  of  his  pupils  as 
individual,  malleable  personalities. 


•  The  Learner 


What  does  homework  accomplish?  asks  Dr. 
Belle  Schiller,  assistant  principal,  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  Junior  High  School,  New  York  City.  Writing  in 
the  March  Grade  Teacher,  she  sums  up  the  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  for  homework. 

Since  many  school  systems  have  a  definite  schedule 
of  the  amount  of  homework  to  be  given  at  various 
grade  levels.  Dr.  Schiller  suggests  that  a  consideration 
of  some  of  the  techniques  used  by  successful  “home¬ 
work”  teachers  are  of  value  to  beginning  teachers. 

If  homework  is  to  help  a  child  grow  in  stature  and 
in  depth,  the  nature  and  content  of  the  assignment  are 
of  paramount  importance.  The  teacher  whose  aims 
are  variety  and  originality  in  her  assignments  will  find 
that  homework  is  more  positively  regarded  by  pupils 
and  their  families— and  that  copying  tends  to  decrease. 
Variety  can  also  be  achieved  if  occasionally  assign¬ 
ments  are  given  which  require  the  cooperation  of 
several  chil^en. 

What  are  the  criteria  that  homework  assignments 
are  expected  to  meet?  Dr.  Schiller  lists  a  number: 

1.  Does  the  assignment  have  a  purpose  and  a  rela¬ 


tionship  to  the  schoolwork  which  the  child  can  recog¬ 
nize  and  accept? 

2.  Does  it  represent  a  challenge  which  can  be  met 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  effort,  or  is  it  too  easy  or 
too  difficult? 

3.  Is  the  child  ready  for  the  task  in  terms  of  an 
understanding  of  the  operations  and  skills  involved? 

4.  Does  the  quality  of  the  homework  play  a  part  in 
the  determination  of  report  card  marks?  For  example, 
if  a  fifth-grade  class  is  given  a  long-range  homework 
assignment,  is  the  quality  of  the  woil:  turned  in  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  report  card? 

5.  Does  the  assignment  make  provision  for  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  and  differences? 

Dr.  Schiller’s  article  embodies  these  principles  in  a 
number  of  representative  homework  assignments. 


•  Student  Activities 


Publicize  your  student  council,  says  Gerald 
M.  Van  Pool,  asst,  secretary  for  student  activities  of 
the  National  Assoc,  of  Secondary-School  Principals, 
writing  in  the  December  Clearing  House.  Student 
councils  accomplish  little  if  indifferent  faculty,  student 
body  or  townspeople  know  nothing  of  council  aims 
and  objectives. 

Advertising  is  good  for  business  and  industry,  why 
isn’t  it  also  good  for  student  councils?  asks  Mr.  Van 
Pool  (nationally  known  as  “Mr.  Student  Gouncil.”) 
He  points  out:  “The  student  council  does  not  com¬ 
pete— it  cooperates.”  A  good  publicity  program  pro¬ 
motes  understanding,  support  of  school  and  communi¬ 
ty.  He  suggests  a  student  council  bulletin;  a  column  in 
the  local  newspaper,  as  well  as  in  the  school  paper;  a 
student  council  representative  as  speaker  at  school 
assemblies;  an  occasional  program  on  local  radio  and 
TV  stations,  as  a  few  techniques  to  let  people  know 
what’s  going  on  and  the  kind  of  help  needed.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  set  up  demonstrations  of  council  projects, 
exhibits,  display  posters,  says  Van  Pool,  and  get  in  the 
public  view  for  results. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Teen-Ager’s  Guide  to  Personal  Success,  bu  Erma  Paul  Fer¬ 
rari.  Abingdon  Press,  810  Broadway,  Nashviue  2,  Tenn.  123pp. 
$2.  (Covers  problerns  of  immediate  concern  to  teen-agers  in 
terms  of  “personal  success”  answers  to  their  questions  on  family 
relationships,  vocation,  outside  pressures,  physical  appearance 
and  dating.  A  book  of  sound  advice.) 


•  Science  Education 


A  crash  program  of  spending  in  the  field  of 
science  won’t  solve  the  situation  of  belated  scientific 
development  in  America,  believes  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Mel- 
by,  professor  of  education,  Michigan  State  University, 
reporting  in  the  February  School  and  Society. 

“We  can’t  buy  brains  and  we  can’t  buy  a  satellite 
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TIME  ALLOTTED  IN  10-YEAR  SOVIET 
PRIMARY-SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Subject  Per  cent  of  T ime 

Humanities: 

Russian  language  and  literature  ....  28.3 

History  .  6.7 

Constitution  of  USSR  . 3 

Geography  .  4.9 

Foreign  language  .  6.7 


Total  .  46.9 

Sciences,  etc.: 

Mathematics  .  20.1 

Biology  .  4.0 

Physics  .  5.6 

Astronomy  . 3 

Chemistry  .  3.5 

Psychology  . 3 

Drafting  .  1.3 

Practicums  .  2.0 

Visits— industry,  science .  1.9 

Technical  practice  .  3.4 

Total  .  42.4 

Other  Training: 

Physical  and  military .  6.7 

Drawing  and  singing .  4.0 

Total  .  10.7 


scientist  or  a  physicist.”  To  get  a  physicist,  start  with 
a  child  and  stick  with  him  until  you  have  a  full- 
fledged  physicist  in  terms  of  education. 

Too  much  technical  application,  says  Melby,  has 
resulted  in  a  culture  of  anti-intellectualism  which  has 
failed  to  respect  learning. 

“It  doesn’t  seem  as  if  anyone  thought  that  atomic, 
satellite  and  guided  missile  development  had  anything 
to  do  with  education.”  Dr.  Melby  points  out  the 
necessity  for  Americans  to  realize  that  cultural  ad¬ 
vancement,  defense,  scientific  advancement  and  race 
relations  are  inseparable.  “Pouring  millions  into  de¬ 
fense  has  been  considered  one  thing— education  an 
entirely  different  thing.” 


•  Education  Abroad 


The  Soviet  educational  system  is  increasing 
its  emphasis  on  education  at  all  levels,  says  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  Lawrence  G.  Derthick  in  the 
January  Ohio  Schools,  reporting  on  the  newly  re¬ 
leased  book  “Education  in  the  USSR.”  Enrollment  in 
the  Russian  10-year  primary-secondary  school  system 
(with  an  estimated  population  of  200,200,000,  April, 


1956)  has  increased  from  111*  million  in  1927  to  more 
than  30  million. 

Schools  are  opened,  approved  and  run  by  the  State. 
The  government  allocates  educational  facilities,  con¬ 
trols  teaching  staff,  determines  instructional  methods 
and  curriculum  and  selects  textbooks. 

Schools  are  in  use  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  operating 
on  a  double-shift  basis  due  to  lack  of  classroom  space. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  Soviet 
primary-secondary  schools  has  been  reduced  from  33 
in  1927  to  17  last  year.  (The  average  in  U.  S.  public 
schools  is  about  27. ) 

Algebra  and  geometry  begin  in  the  sixth  grade. 
Trigonometry  and  introduction  to  calculus  are  studied 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  Higher  education  in 
the  USSR  is  not  designed  for  all>students  wishing  to 
go  to  college,  but  only  for  the  gifted,  industrious  and 
politically  reliable. 


•  School  Plant 


Schoolhoase  constrnetion  costs  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  be  calculated  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  a  school’s  program  costs  more  than  do 
materials,  reports  E.  W.  Dykes,  in  the  February  issue 
of  Nation’s  Schools.  There  can  be  no  unit  method  of 
comparison,  he  feels,  unless  there  is  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  is  being  measured. 

Five  methods  of  building  costs  measurement  are: 

—  Cost  per  student 

—  Cost  per  classroom 

—  Cost  per  cubic  foot 

—  Cost  per  square  foot  of  usable  space 

—  Cubic  foot  of  wall  cost 

The  three  influences  almost  invariably  overlooked 
when  figures  are  being  studied,  says  Dykes,  are  com¬ 
petition,  taxes  and  lal^r. 

1.  Competition.  This  element  may  affect  costs  as 
much  as  10*.  Although  over-all  economy  necessitates 
interest  in  lowest  possible  school  costs,  administration 
must  realize  that  a  contractor  working  in  a  regular 
margin  allows  the  architect  more  latitude  on  criticism 
of  small  defects,  as  well  as  selection  of  finishes. 

2.  Taxes.  Federal  taxes  account  for  about  25*  of 
school  construction  costs. 

3.  Labor  conditions.  This  is  the  biggest  single 
item  in  cost  difference  between  the  N.  Y.  area  and 
rural  areas. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

High  Schools— Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  Charles  W.  Bursch 
ana  John  Lyon  Reid.  Reinhold  Publishing  Corn.,  430  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  I27pp.  $7.95.  (A  comprehensive  book  with  new  ideas. 
Takes  into  consideration  teachers,  students,  nature  of  learning 
activity.  Advanced  planning,  workable,  flexible  deigns.) 

The  Flexible  School,  A  Guide  to  School  Planning,  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principals.  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  72pp.  Paper.  Ulus.  $1.25.  (An 
enlightened  down-to-earth  approach  to  the  problem  of  school 
buMing  in  terms  of  practical,  democratic  necessities  in  educa¬ 
tion.) 
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•  Panorama 


Washington,  D.  C.  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  in  one  of  the  rounds  of  edu¬ 
cational  hearings  during  the  first  week  in  February, 
said  that  improved  statistical  reporting  was  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  President’s  emergency  four-year  educa¬ 
tion  program.  Why?  Dr.  Derthick  explained:  “We 
have  less  information  about  our  children  than  we  do 
about  hogs.” 

Georgia  Governor  Marvin  Griffin  announced  re¬ 
cently  that  he  will  keep  Georgia’s  $35,000,000  surplus 
available  for  uninterrupted  education  in  his  state.  He 
made  this  clear  at  a  meeting  of  legislative  and  state 
education  committees  and  officials,  when  he  empha¬ 
sized  that  education  would  remain  the  number  one 
consideration  in  expenditures.  “We  can’t  be  highway 
rich  and  school  poor  in  Georgia,”  the  Governor  point¬ 
ed  out. 

litassachusetts  Dr.  Charles  W.  Cole,  president 
of  Amherst  College,  in  commenting  on  the  current 
educational  crisis,  observed  wryly  in  his  annual  report 
to  the  trustees  that  because  of  the  teacher  shortage 
students  are  going  to  be  “talked  to  intellectual  death 
in  the  coming  years.”  Reason:  Since  lectures  are  the 
cheapest  method  of  instruction,  “students  are  going  to 
be  lectured  to  the  point  of  weariness.” 

JVen?  York  New  York  Citv’s  Board  of  Education 
has  cracked  down  on  juvenile  delinquency.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  it  ordered  the  suspension  of  any  pupil  “charged 
with  a  violation  of  the  law  involving  violence  or  in¬ 
subordination.”  Both  Charles  H.  Silver,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  Dr.  William  Jansen, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  endorsed  the  order,*  but 
with  reservations.  On  February  7  it  was  announced 
that  nearly  700  children  had  been  suspended.  Reac¬ 
tions  varied.  A  conference  of  west  side  pupils  de¬ 
clared  that  juvenile  delinquency  was  “greatly  exag¬ 
gerated”  in  New  York,  and  rejected  the  Board’s  order. 
NYC  teachers  almost  universally  condemned  the  ac¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  of  Education 
moved  into  the  fray  with  a  warning  that  the  NYC 
Board  of  Education  was  still  legally  responsible  for 
the  instruction  of  the  suspended  pupils  according  to 
state  law.  The  Board’s  reply:  “It  is  the  duty  of  other 
public  agencies  to  provide  for  the  custody  of  pupils 
having  violent  tendencies.”  Since  about  405?  of  the 
NYC  school  cost  is  borne  by  the  state,  an  order  by  the 
State  Commissioner  to  comply  with  the  state  compul¬ 
sory  school  law  would  leave  the  Board  with  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  obey. 

Ohio  Ohio  Wesleyan  students  will  have  two  grades 
in  each  course  to  strive  for  beginning  next  September. 
The  faculty  has  voted  to  grade  students  on  their  writ¬ 
ing  ability  as  well  as  on  subject  matter.  Two  unsatis¬ 
factory  grades  in  composition  in  two  or  more  courses, 
or  one  in  the  required  humanity  courses,  will  mean 
the  student  must  take  a  proficiency  exam.  Failure 
will  mean  a  noncredit  remedial  course  in  composition. 


iVetr  Classroom  material 


Desk  Maps  for  Social  Studies  Classes  .  .  .  vis¬ 
ual  relief  maps  for  geography  students  designed 
for  individual  reference,  used  in  conjunction  with 
Visual-Relief  Wall  Maps.  Contour  layer  coloring 
with  relief  shading.  17"  x  11"  in  size.  Maps  of: 
Europe,  Africa,  So.  America,  Asia,  No.  America, 
Australia.  From:  Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235  Rav- 
enswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  llL  Apply. 

A  Guide  in  Study  Methods  ...  for  high  school 
students  planning  tc  continue  studies  beyond  high 
school.  How  to  Study  by  Clifford  T.  Morgan  and 
James  Deese  presents  a  specific  instructions  for 
getting  the  most  out  of  a  textbook.  Spells  out 
program  of  study.  Based  on  established  techniques. 
Contains  working  schedule  in  chart  fonn.  From: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West  42nd  St.,  N.Y. 
36.  130pp.  $1.50. 

Fascinating  Insect  Life  Filmstrip  ...  in  color 
for  primary  and  early  elementary  grades.  Pretested 
by  Jam  Handy  for  teaching  effectiveness  in  actual 
class  work.  Simple  concepts  presented.  Ways  of 
insect  life  which  children  may  themselves  observe 
in  nature.  Strips:  Finding  Out  About  Insects;  In¬ 
sect  Homes;  How  Do  Insects  Protect  Themselves; 
Our  Insect  Enemies  and  Insect  Friends;  Collecting 
Insects.  From;  Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd., 
Detroit  11,  Mich.  Conmlete  Series:  $24.50.  Indi¬ 
vidual  filmstrips:  $5.75. 

Classes  Dealing  With  Conservation  .  .  .  other 
subject  areas,  will  find  invaluable  this  comic  book 
presentation  of  The  Wonder  of  Water.  Technical 
details  clearly,  easily  understood.  From:  The  Soil 
Conservation  Society  of  America,  838  Fifth  Ave., 
Des  Moines  14,  Iowa.  15pp.  4  colors.  Apply. 

Lincoln’s  Leadership  in  Civil  War  ...  is  fully 
defined  in  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War,  edited  by 
Courtlandt  Canby.  Sympathetic  insighted  account 
of  Lincoln’s  military  genius  in  terms  of  Civil  War 
strategies.  Gives  running  account  of  war,  social 

[iressures,  political  aspects,  other  factors.  Excel- 
ent  collateral  reading.  Recommended.  Laurel  edi¬ 
tion  original.  From;  Dell  Books,  261  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  16.  398pp.  Paper.  50c. 

Eight  Comic  Masterpieces  ...  for  English 
classes  contained  in  Eight  Great  Comedies,  edited 
by  Sylvan  Barnet,  Morton  Berman  and  William 
Burto.  Included  are  explanatory  essays.  Plays 
illustrate  progress  of  comedy  from  Aristophanes  to 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  A  Mentor  Book.  From: 
The  New  American  Library,  501  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  22.  469pp.  Paper.  50c. 

Free  Teaching  Aids  ...  is  the  new  Pan  American 
Day  Packet  for  1958.  Contains  one  three-color 
poster,  11"  by  14",  in  four  official  languages;  a 
folder  of  action  photos  (four  languages)  showing 
program  and  classroom  activities;  a  panorama  of 
pictorial  roundups  of  community  and  club  pro¬ 
grams;  and  This  is  the  OAS,  a  clear  visual  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  OAS.  All  in  four  languages.  From; 
Office  of  Public  Relations,  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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